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ABSTRACT 


UN  CHAPTER  VI  OPERATIONS  IN  CYPRUS  AND  LEBANON  by  MAJ  Michael  D. 
Winstead,  USA,  60  pages. 

This  monograph  discusses  how  the  current  world  situation  and  the  Clinton  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  United  Nations  has  made  peace  operations  an  important  part  of  U.S.  armed 
forces'  missions.  The  goal  of  the  monograph  is  to  validate  current  U.S.  Army  peacekeeping 
doctrine  using  two  historical  case  studies. 

The  monograph  first  conducts  a  review  of  the  foundations  for  peace  operations  by  looking 
at  the  UN  charter.  Next,  the  current  U.S.  Army  doctrine,  FM  100-23,  Peace  Operations. 
December  1994,  is  examined.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  that  manual's  five  peace  operation 
campaign  planning  considerations.  Those  considerations  are:  1)  the  UN  mandate  and  Terms  Of 
Reference,  2)  development  of  the  ROE,  3)  the  Media,  NGOs,  PVOs,  and  coalition  partners  as 
primary  players,  4)  friendly  and  belligerent  centers  of  gravity,  5)  concepts  for  transition  and 
termination. 

The  monograph  then  examines  an  historical  case  stu^  in  Cyprus.  United  Nations  Forces 
in  Cyprus  or  UNFICYP  is  a  long  standing  UN  peacekeeping  ntission  designed  to  prevent  ethnic 
conflict  between  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots.  Its  authority  stems  fi'om  the  UN  charter,  specifically 
chapter  VI.  The  lessons  for  peacekeeping  fi-om  Cyprus  are  explored  using  the  five  planning 
considerations  of  FM  100-23  as  an  analytical  tool. 

Using  the  same  considerations,  the  monograph  next  examines  the  case  study  of  Lebanon. 
United  Nations  Interim  Force  In  Lebanon  or  UNJF  IL  provides  addtional  lessons  for  chapter  VI 
operations.  UNJFIL  is  primarily  a  case  of  inter-state  conflict  as  opposed  to  ethnic  strife.  Coupled 
with  UNFICYP,  tiiese  operations  are  representative  of  the  large  majority  of  peacekeeping 
missions. 

In  conclusion  the  monograph  shows  the  validity  of  FM  100-23  and  the  five  planning 
considerations  for  peace  operation  campaigns.  Additionally,  those  areas  of  the  planning 
considerations  tirat  require  more  detail  are  explained.  The  intent  is  to  offer  sufficient  detail  in 
planning  consideratiorrs  to  make  them  more  useful  in  actual  operations. 
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UN  Chapter  VI  Operations  in  Cyprus  and  Lebanon 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  current  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement  and 
Enlargement,  global  political  stability  and  economic  progress  figure  prominently. 
For  the  U.S.,  this  strategy  means  an  increased  commitment  to  United  Nations' 
peace  operations.^  Since  the  end  of  Desert  Storm,  our  armed  forces  have 
conducted  humanitarian  missions  in  Bangladesh,  Somalia,  Florida,  Hawaii,  and 
Rwanda.  They  have  also  supplied  a  battalion  sized  unit  to  UNPROFOR's  mission 
in  Macedonia,  restored  democracy  in  Haiti,  and  fought  combat  actions  in  Somalia 
in  an  attempt  to  further  UN  goals  for  that  nation.  The  involvement  of  U.S.  armed 
forces  in  peace  operations  will  probabty  continue. 

Peace  operations  are  not  new  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  American  military 
observers  participated  in  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  in 
Israel  as  earfy  as  1948.  What  is  new  is  die  growing  size,  firequency,  and  complexity 
of  peace  operations.  Nearly  all  of  these  missions  are  expected  to  be  conducted 
xmder  United  Nations  auspices.  In  acknowledgment  of  the  multinational  nature  of 
peace  operations  and  in  an  attempt  to  establish  more  rigor  and  consistency  for  U.S. 
participation  in  them.  Presidential  Decision  Directive  25,  The  Clinton 
Administratioris  Policy  on  Reforming  Multilateral  Peace  Operations  was  issued  in 
May,  1994.^ 

PDD  25  lists  the  criteria  for  U.S.  involvement  in  peace  operations.  PDD  25 
says  that  the  U.S.  will  remain  committed  to  UN  peace  operatioirs.  The  policy 
stresses  traditional  peacekeeping,  or  Chapter  VI  missions,  with  multilateral 
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participation,  over  peace  enforcement,  Chapter  Vn  missions.  PDD  25  notes,  "For 
traditional  (Chapter  VI)  peacekeeping  operations,  a  cease-fire  should  be  in  place 
and  the  consent  of  the  parties  obtained  before  the  force  is  deployed."^ 

The  policy  goes  on  to  say  that  for  U.S.  participation  in  Chapter  VH  peace 
enforcement  operations,  the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  should  be 
considered  significant.'* 

In  December  1994,  as  a  result  of  PDD  25  and  the  growing  U.S. 
involv'ement  in  peace  operations,  the  U.S.  Army  published  FM  100-23,  Peace 
Operations.  This  manual  describes  Chapter  VI  operations  as,  peacekeeping 
characterized  by  high  levels  of  consent  fi-om  the  belligerents,  low  requirement  for 
use  of  force  by  the  peacekeepers,  and  ttie  need  to  maintain  impartiality.  Chapter 
vn  operations  are  characterized  by  low  levels  of  consent  jfrom  the  belligerents  with 
the  corresponding  need  for  greater  use  of  force  by  the  Chapter  Vn  unit.  Since  the 
UN’s  first  peace  operation  in  1948,  there  has  been  onfy  one  Chapter  VIl  operation. 
Consistent  with  PDD  25's  emphasis,  this  monograph  will  be  limited  to  an 
examination  of  Chapter  VI  doctrine,  and  two  related  case  studies,  Cyprus  and 
Lebanon. 

Among  the  concepts  intt-oduced  in  FM  100-23,  is  a  five  step  process  to 
design  successful  peace  operation  campaign  plans.  The  five  steps  or  areas  for 
consideration  are;  1)  consider  the  UN  mandate  and  Terms  of  Reference,  2) 
consider  development  of  the  Rules  of  Engagement  or  ROE,  3)  consider  media, 
Non-Govenunental  Organizations-NGOs,  Private  Voluntary  Oiganizations-PVOs, 
and  allies  as  primaiy  players,  4)  consider  fiiendly  and  belligerent  centers  of  gravity, 
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and  5)  develop  a  concept  for  transition  and  termination.  This  monograph  uses  the 
two  case  studies  of  Cyprus  and  Lebanon  to  determine  the  extent  the  five 
considerations  identified  in  FM 100-23  are  valid  in  designing  a  peace  operation 
campaign. 

The  UN  peacekeepii^  operation  in  Cyprus  is  included  as  an  example  of  a 
UN  mission  designed  to  prevent  intra-state  etfinic  violence,  complicated  by  regional 
and  international  concerns.  This  is  a  major  sub-type,  of  Chapter  VI  missions  and 
its  study  is  relevant  to  current  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  second 
case  study,  Lebanon,  demonstrates  inter-state  conflict  that  threatens  international 
peace  and  security.*  This  sub-type,  along  with  the  Cyprus  sub-type  constitute  the 
large  majority  of  all  peacekeeping  missions. 

This  monograph  is  organized  into  five  sections.  The  first  is  the 
introduction.  The  second  section  is  a  review  of  the  doctrine  of  peacekeeping, 
primarily  fi'om  FM  100-23.  The  third  section  is  a  case  stu^  of  the  Chapter  VI 
operation.  United  Nations  Forces  In  Cyprus  (UNFICYP).  The  fourth  section 
examines  the  chapter  VI  operation  of  United  Nations  hiterim  Force  In  Lebanon 
(UNIFIL).  The  fifth  section  concludes  by  noting  that  FM  100-23's  five 
considerations  for  peace  operation  campaign  plaruiing  are  effective,  but  require 
more  detail  to  better  address  the  issues  of  peacekeeping. 

n.  The  Doctrine  of  Peacekeeping 

Any  examination  of  multinational  peacekeeping  doctrine  must  start  with  the 
UN  Charter.  In  the  years  since  1945,  Chapters  VI  and  VII  of  the  UN  Charter  have 
become  the  foundation  for  the  current  concepts  of  peace  operations. 
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Peacekeeping,  or  Chapter  VI  missions,  involve  the  use  of  militaiy  force,  under 
considerable  constraints,  to  enhance  international  peace  and  stability.  Peacekeeping 
requires  understanding  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  UN  Charter.  Chapter  VI 
discusses  how  parties  to  a  dispute  should  consent  to  UN  intercession.  While  no 
part  of  the  chapter  actually  mentions  peacekeeping  forces,*^  history  suggests  that 
tightly  controlled  military  forces  are  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in 
implementing  the  provisions  of  the  chapter.^  As  many  former  UN  Secretary 
Generals,  UN  members,  and  peacekeeping  force  commanders  have  noted.  Chapter 
VI  missions  are  most  effective  when  all  parties  to  a  dispute  perceive  the 
peacekeepers  to  be  completely  neutral.* 

As  FM  100-23  counsels,  "PK  enjoys  high  levels  of  consent  and  impartiality 
and  low  levels  of  force  (generally  only  in  self  defense)  while  PE  [peace 
enforcement  or  Chapter  VII  operations]  is  marked  by  the  reverse."’  Additionally, 
the  manual  says  that  in  Chapter  VI  missions,  the  absolute  minimum  use  of  force  is 
critical.**  Excessive  force  could  lead  to  failure  of  the  mission.  ROE  is  the  key  to 
controlling  force  and  maintaining  acceptance  for  the  peacekeeping  operation  with 
the  belligerent  parties. 

FM  100-23  states  that  peace  operations  create  and  sustain  the  conditions 
necessary  for  peace  to  flourish.**  As  discussed  above,  five  considerations  are 
deemed  critical  for  a  successful  peace  operation  campaign  plan.  The  considerations 
are;  1)  consider  the  mandate  and  Terms  Of  Reference,  2)  consider  development  of 
tire  ROE,  3)  consider  the  media,  NGOs,  PVOs,  and  allies  as  primary  players,  4) 
consider  fiiendly  and  belligerent  parties'  centers  of  gravity,  and  5)  develop  a 
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concept  for  transition  and  termination/^  These  considerations  are  addressed  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  in  various  parts  of  the  maniial. 

FM  100-23  discusses  the  climate  in  which  a  UN  mandate  is  prepared  and 
certain  key  considerations.  These  considerations  include  the  role  of  the  peace 
operation  force,  organization  of  the  forces,  financial  arrangements,  limitations,  host 
nation  conditions,  and  rights  of  the  peacekeepers.^^  Something  closely  linked  to  the 
mandate  are  the  Terms  Of  Reference.  The  term.  Terms  Of  Reference,  did  not 
surface  until  the  mid  1970's.  Terras  Of  Reference  is  the  method  now  used  to 
describe  the  contract  written  by  the  UN  Secretary  General.  This  contract  is  under 
the  approval  of  the  UN  Security  Council  for  the  operation  of  a  UN  peacekeeping 
force. 

As  a  concept  and  term,  it  is  not  well  defined  in  the  manual.  The  Terms  Of 
Reference  are  described  as  a  follow-on  to  the  mandate.  No  mention  is  made  of 
who  issues  the  Terms  Of  Reference  or  what  its  actual  purpose  is  in  establishing  a 
peacekeeping  operation.  Some  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  examining 
the  sample  Terms  Of  Reference  listed  in  Annex  A  of  the  manual.  The  following 
subjects  are  typically  covered  in  the  Terms  of  Reference:  purpose  of  the  mission, 
authority  by  UN  Security  Council  resolution,  timing,  command  relationships, 
organization,  logistics,  and  responsibilities  of  the  UN  forces.^'* 

The  section  on  ROE  is  well  dev'eloped  and  discusses  the  importance  of 
ROE  in  the  success  of  a  peacekeeping  mission.  FM  100-23  states  that  ROE  are  the 
guidelines  on  how  and  when  a  military  unit  may  employ  force  in  accomplishing  its 
assigned  mission.  Because  peacekeeping  operations  are  usually  politically 
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sensitive,  ROE  will  be  highly  scrutinized  by  the  UN,  the  peacekeeping  forces,  and 
the  disputing  factions.  Usually,  die  UN  will  be  concerned  with  maintaining 
international  peace  and  security.  The  peacekeeping  forces’  concern  will  be  force 
protection.  The  disputing  factions’  concerns  will  focus  on  impartiality.  As  the  case 
studies  will  show,  these  concerns  are  frequently  at  odds  with  each  other.  Self 
protection  ROE  for  the  peacekeeper  is  based  on  the  requirement  for  hostile  intent. 
Belligerents  must  demonstrate  hostile  intent  towards  the  peacekeeper  before  self 
protection  ROE  allows  a  forceful  response.  All  of  the  views  do  and  should  have  a 
role  in  developing  ROE,  as  stated  in  FM  100-23^*. 

In  Chapter  VI  missions,  peacekeeping  forces  are  often  placed  into  likely 
areas  of  conflict.  The  intent  is  that  the  impartiality  of  the  peacekeeping  forces  will 
deter  furdier  fighting.  This,  along  with  self  protection  ROE,  is  expected  to  prevent 
harm  coming  to  die  peacekeeper  while  still  accomplishing  the  mission.  At  the  same 
time,  the  peacekeeper  must  be  able  to  conduct  any  humanitarian  duties  without 
obstruction  from  any  of  the  factions.^®  This  implies  the  belligerent  parties  consent 
to  the  UN  mission. 

FM  100-23  states  that  planners  should  consider  fiiendly  and  belligerent 
parties'  centers  of  gravity  when  designing  a  campaign  plan  for  a  peace  operation. 
No  further  mention  is  made  in  FM  100-23  concerning  the  value  of  the  concept  or 
the  usefulness  of  determining  what  are  the  centers  of  gravity.  Center  of  gravity  is  a 
troublesome  concept  to  tie  down  to  any  one  particular  definition.  Current  Army 
manuals  differ  on  what  exactly  constitutes  the  centers  of  gravity.  This  monograph 
will  use  die  definition  for  center  of  gravity  from  FM  100-23  itself.  The  manual 
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states  that  a  "center  of  gravity  is  the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement...  from  which 
enemy  and  friendfy  forces  derive  their  freedom  of  action,  physical  strength,  or  the 
will  to  fight."  As  FM  100-5,  Operations.  June  1993,  die  U.S.  Army's  keystone 
doctrinal  manual  notes: 

the  concept  of  center  of  gravity  is  useful  as  an  analytical  tool  to 
cause  the  joint  commander  and  his  staff  to  think  about  their  own 
and  the  enemy's  sources  of  strength  as  they  design  the  campaign  and 
determine  its  objectives.^’ 

FM  100-5  goes  on  to  say  that  a  center  of  gravity  can  include  the  mass  of  the  army, 
public  opinion,  national  will,  and  an  alliance  or  coalition  structure.^®  The  two  case 
studies  will  demonstrate  that,  similar  to  conventional  operations,  the  value  of 
determining  centers  of  gravity  lies  as  much  in  the  analysis  as  in  finding  out  what 
they  are. 

FM  100-23  describes  the  relationship  with  the  media,  NGOs,  PVOs,  and 
coalition  partners  as  one  of  coordination  and  cooperation.*^  The  manual  counsels 
planners  to  remember  that  allies  often  interpret  missions  and  orders  differently. 

FM  100-23  discusses  several  prominent  NGOs  and  PVOs  and  describes  how  a 
Civil  Militaiy  Operations  Center  (CMOC)  is  usefiil  in  dealing  with  these 
humanitarian  organizations.  The  UN  uses  different  terms  for  this  liaison  mission 
such  as  Operation  Economics  or  OE.  OE  is  similar  to  a  CMOC,  but  with  some 
differences  in  structure  and  procedtire  based  on  the  UN’s  different  experiences  with 
NGOs  and  PVOs.  Additionally,  the  UN  has  its  own  doctrine  on  media  relations 
found  in  the  Peacekeeper's  Handbook.  1984.  That  handbook  describes,  among 
other  things,  the  desirability  of  centralized  press  releases  under  the  coordination  of 
a  UN  Press  Information  Office  (PIO).  Press  releases  by  national  contingents 
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without  consent  of  the  PIO  is  highly  discouraged.  However,  the  emphasis  on 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  botii  doctrines  is  the  same,  as  the  two  case  studies 
will  demonstrate. 

The  final  consideration  of  transition  and  termination  involves  two  types, 
transition  to  another  organization  fi’om  the  U.S.,  and  transition  fi'om  one  type  of 
peace  operation  to  another.  FM  100-23  notes  that  the  factors  for  concern  with 
both  types  of  transitions  are  achievement  of  a  successful  endstate,  determination  of 
who  the  future  players  will  be,  determination  of  the  types  of  transition  activities  to 
be  performed,  and  determination  of  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  belligerents. 
However,  no  examples  are  provided  to  add  detail  to  what  types  of  coordination  are 
required.  The  case  studies  will  help  explain  the  difficulties  and  planning  factors 
required  with  this  consideration. 

in.  UNHCYP 

BACKGROUND.  Understanding  the  problems  in  Cyprus  requires 
understanding  the  issues  facing  not  only  the  international  commuitity,  but  the 
Greek,  and  Turkish  ethnic  groups  as  well.  Cyprus  is  an  island  nation  consisting  of 
two  major  ethnic  groups.  Approximatefy  80  percent  of  tiie  population  is  Greek  and 
18  percent  is  Turkish.  The  remainder  consists  of  foreign  nationals  and  military 
personnel,  mostiy  British.®  During  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  centuiy,  the 
United  Kingdom  maintained  Cyprus  as  a  crown  colony.  In  tiie  post  Suez  Crisis 
period,  most  European  powers  rushed  to  rid  themselves  of  colonial  ties.  In  the  case 
of  Cyprus,  this  process  was  assisted  by  Greece  and  Turk^,  the  island's 
anti-colonial  benefactors.  Cyprus  became  a  sovereign  nation  on  16  August,  1960 
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in  accordance  with  negotiations  reached  between  Ghreece,  Turkey,  and  the  UK  on 
1 1  Februaiy,  1959.  Representatives  of  the  island's  Greek  and  Turkish  ethnic 
communities  also  participated  in  these  talks.  The  Greek  Cypriots,  as  the  majority, 
actually  desired  union  with  Greece.  The  Turkish  minority,  realizing  their 
precarious  position,  desired  partition  from  Greek  Cyprus.  Both  Gireece  and 
Turkey  supported  their  own  ethnic  groups'  views  on  die  island.^  This  ethnic 
tension  continues  to  be  the  most  significant  of  several  factors  preventing  a  solution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Another  factor  in  the  Cyprus  problem  involved  die  international  situation 
during  the  Cold  War.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  UK,  who  were  the  chief  negotiators 
over  the  Cj^jms  issue,  were  NATO  allies.  The  ethnic  tensions  on  Cyprus  brought 
emotional  reactions  in  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Each  nation  wanted  tp  protect 
their  ethnic  conununities.  Turkey  in  particular,  saw  the  Turkish  Cypriots  at  risk  of 
being  eliminated  by  the  Greek  majority.  Disputes  between  the  two  NATO  partners 
became  so  strong  that  open  warfare  became  a  possibility.^  War  between  NATO 
members  bordering  the  USSR,  at  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  was  highly 
imdesirable.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  and  NATO  pushed  for  a  quick  solution  to  the 
problem  to  avoid  a  divisive  war.  The  result  was  a  compromise  solution  that  did  not 
solve  the  basic  issues.^ 

The  solution  of  1959  provided  a  constitution  that  established  Cyprus  as  a 
republic.  The  constitution  guaranteed  that  each  division  of  the  population  would  be 
protected  by  its  appropriate  benefactor,  e.g.,  Turkey  for  the  Turkish  Cypriots  and 
Greece  for  the  Greek  Cypriots.  This  arrangement  offered  each  community  a 
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chance  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  As  a  result,  both  Turkey  and  Greece  maintained 
miUtaiy  contingents  on  the  island,  along  with  the  British.  Neither  a  unification  by 
any  ethnic  community  in  part  or  whole  with  another  nation,  nor  a  partitioning  of 
the  island  was  allowed  by  the  accords  of  1959.^^  This  solution  presented  a  unique 
problem  for  Cyprus.  Because  of  the  pre-existing  tension  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  any  intervention  to  maintain  the  status  quo  by  one  would  be  seen  as  plain 
aggression  by  the  other.  As  events  would  prove,  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  were 
unable  to  solve  tfieir  diflferences. 

A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  Cypriot  government  is  necessary  to 
understand  why  the  Cyprus  conflict  erupted  in  late  1963.  The  1960  Cyprus 
Constitution  attempted  to  represent  all  parties  fairiy.  The  President  of  the  republic 
was  to  be  fi'om  the  Greek  commimity  and  the  Vice  President  fi'om  the  Turkish 
community.  A  system  of  checks  and  balances  theoreticatty  ensured  that  each  ethnic 
group  received  a  voice  in  the  government.  In  practice,  the  daily  running  of  the 
country  was  severely  hampered  by  an  overly  bureaucratic  dual  control  system. 
Archbishop  Makarios,  first  President  of  Cyprus,  attempted  to  make  a  change  to  the 
original  Constitution  on  30  November,  1963  after  three  years  of  difficulties  with  the 
established  system.^  This  became  a  catafyst  for  violence. 

Makarios,  a  Greek  Cypriot,  put  forth  a  proposal  that  mi^t  have  improved 
the  government's  operations,  but  it  also  included  options  for  majority  rule  in  many 
areas  of  the  government.  The  Turkish  community,  feeling  threatened,  accused  the 
President  and  the  Greek  community  of  reneging  on  the  original  Constitution  and 
within  a  few  days  violent  disturbances  erupted  around  Nicosia,  the  nation's  capitol. 
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Feeling  that  the  Turkish  minority  was  in  danger,  the  Turkish  national  contingent 
deployed  forces  around  the  capitol  on  24  December,  1963.  This  action  while  in 
keeping  with  the  1959  security  agreements,  caused  much  consternation  in  Greece 
and  with  the  NATO  allies.^^ 

On  the  same  day,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  UK  offered  to  restore  the  peace 
if  requested  by  the  legitimate  Cypriot  government.  Cyprus  accepted  the  proposal 
and  on  30  December,  1963  the  three  countries  established  a  cease  fire.  Military 
forces,  mostly  British,  enforced  the  cease  fire  along  a  buffer  zone,  known  as  the 
Green  line,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  Nicosia.  “  However,  this  arrangement 
widi  British,  Greek,  and  Turkish  national  military  contingents  acting  as 
peacekeepers,  was  not  completely  acceptable  to  the  C5q)riots.  Cyprus' 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  requested  a  meeting  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  seeking  its  help.  While  the  UN  Security  Council  (UNSC)  debated  what  to 
do,  the  government  of  Turkey  declared  that  if  assaults  on  Turkish  Cypriots 
continued,  Turkey  would  invade  the  island.  With  the  worsening  situation  on 
Cyprus  and  the  threat  of  Turkish  intervention,  the  UNSC  adopted  resolution  187 
(UNSCR  187)  on  13  March,  1964.  This  resolution,  along  with  UNSCR  186, 
established  United  Nations'  Forces  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  under  Chapter  VI 
authority.  The  itutial  authorization  for  UNFICYP  was  for  three  months  with 
Lieutenant  General  P.S.  Gyani  of  India  designated  as  force  commander.^^ 

THE  UN  MANDATE.  Before  the  mid  1970's,  UN  Security  Council 
mandates,  resolutions  and  statements  by  the  UN  Secretary  General  served  as  the 
Terms  Of  Reference.  Thus,  while  analysis  of  the  Cyprus  mission  will  not  include 
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the  tenn,^®  Cyprus  still  is  useful  in  identifying  considerations  associated  with  the 
concept.  The  orighial  UN  mandate  of  three  months  established  a  force  of  roughly 
6,000  peacekeepers  from  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ireland,  Sweden, 
and  the  UK.  The  UK  units  were  the  original  units  stationed  on  the  island  that  had 
helped  with  the  cease  fire  in  December  1963.  According  to  UNSCR  186,  the  UN 
forces  were  to  "prevent  die  recurrence  of  fighting,  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
to  promote  a  return  to  normal  conditions".^^  At  the  time  UNSCR  186  was  enacted, 
the  UN  Secretary  General  and  the  UNSC  planned  to  review  UNFICYP  after  three 
months  to  decide  if  the  mandate  should  be  continued.^^ 

The  peacekeeping  forces  deployed  throughout  the  island  to  locations  where 
tension  was  likely,  usually  where  Greek  and  Turkish  elements  lived  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  The  UN  force  commanders  attempted  to  place 
peacekeeping  forces  between  hostile  factions  to  separate  them  by  peaceful  means. 
The  method  most  often  used  to  do  this  involved  infiltrating  platoon  or  company 
sized  UN  contingents  into  an  area  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Once  morning 
came,  the  warring  ethnic  factions  found  UN  peacekeepers  juxtaposed  between  their 
lines  and  thus,  further  bloodshed  was  prevented.  This  was  effective  because  most 
of  the  ethnic  violence  occurred  during  the  day.  Although  such  methods  were  not 
always  necessary,  they  represented  the  spirit  of  the  mandate  and  chapter  VI 
operations.^^ 

This  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  UN  charter.  Under  its  Chapter  VI 
provisions,  and  as  the  UN  Secretary  stated  at  the  time,  all  parties  needed  to  agree  to 
and  approve  each  nation's  contribution  to  peacekeeping  operations.  Fundamentally, 
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this  condition  required  UNFICYP's  forces  to  maintain  impartiality  towards  all 
Cypriots.  Failure  to  maintain  impartiality  could  have  led  to  failure  of  the  whole 
mission  and  a  European  war,  something  that  neither  the  UN  nor  NATO  could 
^ord.^  Thus,  the  UN  Secretary  General  formulated  the  mandate  based  on  his 
concept  of  a  non-violent  Chapter  VI  operation,  keeping  in  mind  the  international 
significance  of  a  peaceful  Cyprus.  The  Secretaiy  General  appreciated  that 
understanding  the  countty  in  which  peacekeeping  takes  place  is  not  enough. 
Peacekeepers  had  to  see  the  wider  context  in  which  the  crisis  developed.  During 
this  early  phase  of  operations,  the  UN  Secretaiy  General  had  time  to  develop  his 
plan  for  UNFICYP  and  peacekeeping.  After  studying  force  commander  comments 
and  reports  during  the  first  six  months,  the  Secretaiy  issued  his  new  plan  for  the 
conduct  of  UNFICYP. 

In  September  1964,  the  UNSG  and  the  UNSC  issued  a  more  detailed  list  of 
principles  for  UNFICYP  along  with  the  second  renewal.  Those  principles 
resembled  the  Terms  Of  Reference  as  defined  in  FM  100-23.  They  also  included 
some  items  that  applied  to  ROE.  Essentially,  the  principles  stated  that  the  forces  of 
a  peacekeeping  operation  were  under  the  control  of  the  UNSC  and  the  Secretary 
General.  In  the  Secretaiy's  words,  peacekeepers  were  introduced  to  the  conflict  to 
prevent  war,  not  continue  it.  Additionalfy,  UN  forces  were  to  be  lightfy  armed  and 
shoot  only  in  self  defense.  With  this  statement  the  Secretaiy  General  attempted  to 
establish  his  leadership  role  in  the  control  of  peacekeeping  forces.^^ 

A  small  but  important  lesson  jfrom  this  is  that  documents  issued  by  the  UN 
may  have  multiple  purposes.  The  Secretary’s  September  1964  statement  was 
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essentially  an  updated  mandate,  however,  he  also  included  his  concept  for 
UNFICYP's  use  of  force  in  the  execution  of  its  peacekeeping  duties.  Therefore, 
the  force  commander  used  the  mandate  to  derive  not  only  his  mission,  but  also  his 
ROE.  Had  the  force  commander  failed  to  pay  close  attention  to  all  portions  of  the 
mandate,  he  might  not  have  properly  implemented  all  of  the  UN  Secretary 
General's  guidance  on  UNFICYP's  operations.^® 

As  alrea<fy  stated,  a  major  theme  in  the  mandate  for  UNFICYP  was  the 
need  to  remain  impartial.  Key  to  remaining  impartial  was  understanding  how  each 
of  the  factions  in  the  conflict  viewed  the  mandate.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to 
maintain  impartiality  unless  the  peacekeepers  understood  what  each  party  expected 
of  them.  Greek  Q^iiots  viewed  the  UN  mandate  differently  than  Turkish 
Cypriots. 

The  official  Cypriot  government,  mainly  Greek,  viewed  the  mandate  as 
allowing  UNFICYP  units  to  assist  in  quelling  what  amounted  to,  in  its  opinion,  a 
Turkish  rebellion.  This  included  establishing  control  over  all  the  island  under  the 
new  majority  rule  Constitution  with  President  Makarios  as  head  of  state.  The 
Turkish  Cypriots  felt  UNFICYP's  mission  was  to  restore  the  island's  status  quo  as 
written  in  the  1960  Constitution.  That  constitution  had  special  protective  clauses  to 
prevent  a  majority  rule,  thus  protecting  the  rights  of  minority  Turks.  Therefore, 
any  action  by  UNFICYP  that  advanced  the  provisions  of  majority  rule  did  not  sit 
well  with  Turkish  Cypriots.  In  an  effort  to  appear  neutral  to  all  parties,  force 
commanders  censured  their  press  releases  and  official  visits  so  as  not  to  show  too 
much  support  for  either  side.^^  Both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  felt  that 
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UNFICYP  would  use  force  to  compel  rebellious  factions  to  conform  to  their 
Aiews.^*  These  views,  however,  matched  neither  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the  UN 
mandate. 

The  attitudes  displayed  by  the  Greek  and  Turkish  communities  illustrated 
their  different  interpretations  of  the  UNSC's  and  the  Secretary  General's  intention 
for  the  mandate.  Also  evident  was  diat  no  one  had  bothered  to  educate  Cypriots  on 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Chapter  VI  operations  as  a  whole.^®  The  guidelines  of  the 

mandate  were  in  keeping  with  Chapter  VTs  Article  38: 

Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  33  to  37,  the  Security 
Council  may,  if  all  parties  to  any  dispute  so  request,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  parties  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
dispute.'” 

In  fact,  articles  33  to  37  of  Chapter  VI  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  disputes 
are  best  settled  legally  through  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the  Hague.''^ 

The  first  and  onfy  assigned  military  mission  of  UNFICYP  was  to  separate 
the  hostile  Greek  and  Turkish  factions  by  peaceful  means.  But,  a  part  of 
successfully  accomplishing  that  one  mission  was  the  education  of  the  Cypriots. 
Peacekeepers,  in  their  daily  dealings  with  the  people,  had  to  teach  Greek  and 
Turkish  Cypriots  that  UNFICYP’s  piupose  was  prevention  of  bloodshed  through 
impartial  means.  The  UNSC,  Secretaiy  General,  and  political  leaders  had  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  long  term  solution  to  the  problems  of  Cyprus.  The 
failure  by  tiie  political  leaders  in  finding  that  long  term  solution  is  why  UNFICYP 
continues  today.'*^ 

ROE  IN  UNFICYP  OPERATIONS.  Part  of  the  difficulty  of  developing 
ROE  in  Cyprus  concerned  the  dispensing  of  humanitarian  aid.  ROE  was  clearly 
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defined  for  force  protection  by  the  UN  Secretary  General'  September  1964 
statement.  In  some  cases  though,  the  peacekeepers  were  prevented  fi-om 
accomplishing  humanitarian  duties.  ROE  concerning  humanitarian  aid  blockades 
by  hostile  factions  was  ambiguous.  Although  peacekeepers  themselves  were  not 
threatened,  the  mission  as  a  whole  was.  Refugees  prevented  fi'om  receiving  relief 
aid  tended  to  opt  for  violent  retaliation  against  the  opposing  ethnic  faction  that 
stood  in  the  way.  As  a  result,  a  critical  question  for  UNFICYP  persoimel  became, 
could  or  should  a  peacekeeper  use  force  to  help  need>"  civilians  when  other  armed 
factions  stood  in  the  way?*^ 

Cyprus  was  the  first  instance  of  this  dilemma  and  it  continues  today  in  the 
Balkans,  tiie  Middle  East,  and  with  nearly  all  UN  missions.  Solving  the  problem  in 
Cyprus  required  judgment  and  patience.  Indiscriminate  use  of  force  could  have 
quickly  destroyed  the  special  status  that  UNFICYP  personnel  enjoyed.  Daily 
contacts  and  a  good  rapport  with  both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  allowed 
UNFICYP  peacekeepers  to  overcome  this  problem  with  time.  There  were  no  quick 
or  easy  solutions.  Acts  of  kindness,  firm  and  consistent  action,  and  impartiality 
helped  establish  the  good  rapport  necessary  for  success.'” 

In  executing  UNFICYP's  mandate,  the  Secretary  General  could  not  see  the 
sense  in  peacekeepers  participating  in  the  fighting.  Under  his  standards,  force  was 
onty’  to  be  applied  in  self  defense.  However,  operations  in  Cyprus  showed  how 
ROE  also  was  affected  by  the  characteristics  of  each  national  peacekeeping 
contingent.  The  soldiers  of  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Sweden  were  reluctant  to  use 
force  even  when  clearly  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  ROE.  For  example,  in  October 
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1966,  a  Swedish  unit  cornered  a  Greek  terrorist  group  after  that  group  had  shot 
several  Turks.  The  Swedish  soldiers  decided  that  they  had  no  right  to  take  action 
after  the  fact  and  let  the  terrorists  escape  with  their  weapons.  A  review  by  the  force 
commander  determined  that  the  Swedish  soldiers  were  in  fact  audioiized  to  use 
force  against  the  terrorists.  This  type  of  action  encouraged  the  conflict  to  continue 
because  it  failed  to  prevent  violence  and  undermined  the  good  rapport  established 
by  most  of  the  other  units.'’’ 

Experience  gained  during  UNFICYP  showed  that  two  factors,  more  than 
any  others,  helped  prevent  violence.  These  were  local  superiority  in  combat  power 
and  a  firmly  enforced  mandate.  Units  that  conducted  continuous  and  extensive 
paholling  were  most  effective.  This  allowed  them  to  establish  effective  human 
intelligence  and  identify  trouble  spots  early.  Trouble  spots  could  then  be  reinforced 
with  heavier  forces  that  prevented  violence.  The  most  stable  areas  of  Cyprus  were 
those  areas  where  units  consistently  operated  in  this  way.  Unfortunately,  national 
contingent  sectors  were  never  rotated  and  units  always  operated  in  the  same  areas. 
This  was  good  for  the  Cypriots  in  well  ordered  areas  and  bad  for  those  in  areas 
where  less  effective  units  operated.'’® 

Firmness,  professional  competence,  and  an  overwhelming  display  of  force 
were  critical  to  protection,  effective  use  of  the  ROE,  and  prevention  of  violence  m 
the  spirit  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  charter.  The  self  defense  ROE  proved  workable 
when  backed  up  by  units  with  sufGcient  combat  power  under  resolute  and 
determined  leadership.  Units  fi’om  nations  that  were  reluctant  to  enforce  the  ROE 
only  encouraged  more  violence.  For  the  most  part,  the  ROE  used  on  Cyprus  were 
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effective,  but  required  judgment  and  firmness  in  application.  UNFICYP  continues 
today  as  an  operational,  if  not  political  success,  parity  because  of  the  generally  good 
ROE  execution  by  the  units. 

MEDIA.  NGOs.  AND  PVOs  IN  CYPRUS.  In  any  conflict  or  peace 
operation,  government  agencies  and  military  forces  are  not  the  only  elements  that 
will  interact  with  the  factions  in  conflict.  News  media,  private  voluntary 
organizations  (PVO's),  and  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGO's)  will  also  have 
a  role.  All  these  organizations  are  likely  to  be  on  tiie  scene  of  a  long  standing 
problem  area  prior  to  the  peacekeeping  forces’  introduction.'*^  Initialty,  they  may 
understand  the  issues  and  problems  of  die  area  better  than  anyone  else.^ 

The  media  organizations  will  have  a  myriad  of  interests  depending  on  their 
political  leanings,  target  audience,  and  type  of  conununication,  i.e.,  print,  radio,  or 
film  used.  This  suggests  a  need  for  opermess  and  honesty  when  dealing  with 
them.^  Any  particular  differences  or  anomalies  in  the  official  reporting  by  a  UN 
spokesman  can  lead  to  mistrust  and  outright  condemnation  by  diese  organizations. 

In  Cyprus,  the  media  reported  incidents  and  operations  based  on  their 
constituents’  background.  Turkish  press  reported  the  Turkish  view  of  the  conflict. 
Turkish  newspapers  were  quick  to  point  out  that  the  Turkish  Cypriot  community 
was  in  peril  because  of  the  Greek  majority’s  violent  persecution  of  them,  and  the 
governmental  attempt  to  convert  the  island  to  majority  rule.  Greek  media  usually 
coimtered  with  facts  about  the  longer  standing  Greek  claim  to  the  island  and  the 
superiority  of  majority  rule,  a  rule  generally  accepted  in  the  western  world.  The 
media  of  other  nations  such  as  those  of  the  UK.  and  U.S.  tended  to  be  more 
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objective.  Press  from  those  nations  tended  to  look  for  indications  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  UN  peacekeeping  force  at  solving  Cyprus'  problems.’^  This 
difference  in  media  coverage  presented  UN  peacekeepers  with  a  dilemma. 

Incidents  were  reported  differently  depending  on  which  media  organization 
provided  the  coverage.  As  the  old  saying  suggests,  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  As  a  result,  reports  with  pictures  or  video  tended  to  exert  a  more  powerful 
influence  in  the  international  arena  than  print  or  radio.  Therefore,  small  incidents 
with  video  or  picture  coverage  sometimes  had  more  affect  than  more  important 
events  that  were  not  so  covered.  “  Press  briefings  given  by  the  UN  staff  or  force 
commander  were  only  effective  at  presenting  the  UN  position  if  the  various  media 
were  willing  to  listen.  The  lessons  learned  on  Cyprus  were  incorporated  into  the 
1984  edition  of  the  United  Nations'  Peacekeeper's  Handbook.  The  press  relations 
section  of  that  book  reflect  a  mature  understanding  of  flie  difficulties  of  media 
affairs  in  a  peacekeeping  operation. 

The  guidelines  laid  down  in  UN  policy  in  the  Peacekeeper's  Handbook  are 
instructive.”  The  thrust  of  the  press  section  is  that  the  UN  needs  one  voice  for  its 
accoimt  of  the  peacekeeping  mission.  That  voice  is  the  force  commander's,  usually 
provided  through  the  Press  Infonnation  Officer  or  PIO.  The  manual  discourages 
national  contingent  commanders  and  staffs  from  making  statements  without  the 
approval  of  the  PIO.  hi  some  cases  in  Cyprus,  national  contingent  commanders 
were  speaking  to  the  press  directly.  These  subordinate  commanders  had  not 
cleared  their  stories  through  the  force  commander.  In  some  situations,  their  press 
releases  were  at  odds  with  the  official  UN  position.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
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with  ttie  same  Swedish  incident  of  October  1966  already  mentioned.  When  the 
Swedes  allowed  a  Greek  terrorist  group  to  escape,  other  units  in  the  force 
complained  to  the  press.  The  other  contingents  felt  that  the  Swedish  action 
encouraged  violence  and  threatened  to  provoke  a  Turkish  invasion.  This  proved 
very  embarrassing  to  the  UNFICYP  force  commander  and  potentially  dangerous  to 
relations  with  Turkey.’'* 

The  long  and  continuing  mission  in  Cyprus  showed  a  need  for  the  PIO  and 
centralized  press  coordination.  Without  some  form  of  centralized  coordination,  the 
media  tended  to  solicit  unsubstantiated  reports  from  subordinate  units  or  personnel, 
hi  some  cases,  those  reports  jeopardized  the  UN’s  credibility  and  tiie  mission  as  a 
whole.” 

Normally,  PVOs  and  NGOs  are  concerned  with  humanitarian  missions. 
Cyprus  broke  new  ground  for  the  coordination  of  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian 
activities.  A  staff  section  at  UNFICYP  headquarters  known  as  Operation 
Economics  or  OE  was  established.  OE  was  the  staff  section  responsible  for 
coordinating  UN  operations  with  all  outside  humanitarian  organizations” 

OE  consisted  of  a  major  or  lieutenant-colonel,  two  or  three  captains,  and  several 
enlisted  assistants.  OE  was  loosely  associated  with  the  UNFlCYT’s  operations 
staff.  Additionally,  each  national  contingent  appointed  a  liaison  officer  to  OE  for 
coordination  purposes. 

In  Cyprus,  OE  coordinated  a  wide  range  of  activities  that  were  either  direct 
humanitarian  missions  or  supported  PVOs  and  NGOs  in  tiieir  conduct  of  the  same. 
The  humanitarian  missions  performed  by  UNFICYP's  militaiy  forces  included 
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harvesting  crops  in  disputed  areas,  repairing  utilities,  and  distributing  relief  supplies. 
Assistance  to  PVOs  and  NGOs  included  convoy  escort,  armed  protection  of  relief 
and  refugee  centers,  and  guarding  archeological  sites. 

In  all  of  these  missions,  UNFICYP  worked  directly  with  the  Cypriots  and 
humanitarian  organizations  such  as  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
(ICRC),  the  Red  Crescent,  and  the  United  Nation's  High  Commission  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR).  For  the  Chief  of  OE,  UNHCR  and  the  Red  Cross  represented  the  bulk 
of  his  coordinating  activity  since  diese  two  organizations  greatly  assisted  in  the 
control  of  other  PVOs/NGOs.  This  enhanced  OE's  ability  to  facilitate  humanitarian 
operations.  By  reducing  the  number  of  organizations  that  required  direct 
coordination,  OE's  limited  staff  was  able  to  operate  more  effectively.^® 

IJN  AT  .LIES  IN  UNFICYP.  The  Cyprus  case  study  indicates  that  there  are 
six  areas  for  consideration  when  working  with  allies:  1)  language  and 
communication,  2)  training  levels  and  doctrine,  3)  unit  types  and  structures,  4) 
missions  assigned  or  agreed  upon  by  the  nation's  command  authority,  5)  unit 
leadership's  view  of  the  mandate  and  ROE,  and  finally,  6)  other  participants'  hidden 
agendas.’® 

In  Cyprus,  the  majority  of  peacekeeping  units  either  spoke  English 
(Australia,  Canada,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom)  or  had  sufiScient 
English  speakii^  members  in  the  ranks  to  function  without  major  difficulties.  Stfll, 
orders  and  reports  had  to  be  published  in  a  variety  of  Scandinavian  languages  for 
Denmark,  Finland,  Sweden  and  German  for  Austria.  This  required  that  translators 
and  liaison  personnel  be  supplied  to  the  UNFICYP  headquarters  from  each 
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participating  nation.  It  lengthened  the  time  necessaiy  to  react  in  fast  moving 
situations  and  required  more  planning,  coordinating,  and  execution  time  than  might 
normally  be  expected.*® 

The  nations  involved  with  UNFTCYP  all  provided  units  that  were  relatively 
well  trained  and  capable  of  conducting  the  missions  assigned.  What  difficulties 
existed  occurred  in  the  area  of  doctrine,®^  The  nations  of  Scandinavia  have  long 
had  a  political  inclination  towards  neutrality.  This  has  led  to  a  doctrine  that  is  fairly 
passive  when  dealing  with  armed  confrontations  in  a  peacekeeping  situation.  As 
already  noted,  UNFICYP  suffered  some  embarrassment  when  Scandinavian  units 
avoided  conflicts  between  warring  Greek  and  Turkish  factions.®^  This  occurred 
because  their  doctrine  stated  that  unless  both  parties  agreed  to  the  peacekeepers 
mediation,  then  die  peacekeepers  could  not  enforce  the  mandate,  even  when  clearly 
authorized  by  the  mandate  itself,  or  the  ROE,  to  use  force.  As  one  noted  British 
correspondent  stated,  "it  was  unfortunate  that  unit  sectors  were  not  rotated  on  a 
regular  basis  to  prevent  such  practices  from  continuing  in  certain  areas."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  rotation  would  have  put  sterner  units  into  those  troublesome  areas 
where  passive  units  had  allowed  conditions  to  deteriorate.*® 

Cyprus  also  demonstrated  that  considerations  of  unit  type  and  missions 
authorized  could  be  problematic.  Some  nations  sent  units  only  for  specific  type 
missions.  No  versatility  or  flexibility  in  missions  was  allowed.  Others  permitted 
great  flexibility  in  missions  during  actual  operations.  For  example,  the  UK,  who 
had  forces  doing  peacekeeping  on  Cyprus  in  late  1963  before  UNFICYP,  sent 
infantry  units  with  armored  vehicles.  The  British  were  prepared  and  willing  to 
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conduct  all  manner  of  missions  in  Cyprus,  ranging  from  constabulary  tasks  to 
combat.  The  British  realized  that  their  presence  on  the  island  helped  prevent  die 
escalation  of  the  conflict  to  an  intra-NATO  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Additionally,  the  British  maintained  two  large  Sovereign  Basing  Areas  or  SBAs  at 
Akrotiri  in  the  south  and  at  Dhekelia  in  the  east.^  Expansion  of  the  conflict  could 
have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  these  SBAs  and  thus,  the  UK  had  every  reason  to  want 
tile  peaceful  coexistence  of  Greeks  and  Turks. 

“  Austria  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  real  interest  in  Cyprus. 
Their  level  and  type  of  participation  reflected  this.  Austria  contributed  only  civilian 
police  and  medical  persormel  until  early  1972  when  an  infantry  battalion  was  added 
to  replace  the  loss  of  the  Irish  battalion.  New  Zealand's  contribution  has  always 
been  just  civilian  police.  As  Lieutenant  General  (Ret)  Lewis  MacKenzie  recently 
noted,  the  limits  on  the  participation  of  combat  forces  of  nations  such  as  these  is 
mostly  likely  due  to  limited  resources.®^  However,  as  Austria's  addition  of  infantry 
forces  in  1972  indicates,  it  is  also  determined  by  changing  domestic  political 
agendas,  hi  1972,  Kurt  Waldheim  (former  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria)  took  over 
as  UN  Secretary  General.  He  thou^t  that  U  Thant  had  acted  too  meekly  in 
Cyprus.®®  Waldheim  used  his  influence  to  get  Austria  to  provide  an  infantry 
battalion  to  UNFTCYP  to  show  his  support  for  tougher  action  on  the  UN’s  part.®^ 

The  final  element  in  determining  the  type  units  and  missions  supplied  to  UN 
operations  such  as  UNFICYP  concerns  training  Sometimes,  peacekeeping 
missions  provide  training  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible  at  home  station.  For 
example,  Austrian,  Canadian,  and  Scandinavian  units  received  good  light  infantry 
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and  security  training  by  their  daify  routines  in  Cyprus.  At  home  this  training  may 
not  have  been  possible  to  the  extent  available  in  the  UN  mission.^  In  many  ways 
unit  readiness  was  maintained  on  Cyprus  while  at  the  same  time  helping  prevent 
war. 

CENTERS  OF  GRA  VJTY  IN  UNFICYP.  To  discover  the  centers  of  gravity 
for  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  requires  an  examination  of  what  caused  the  conflict 
in  the  first  place.  As  already  stated,  tensions  between  Greek  and  Turk  began  in 
earnest  after  Cyprus’  independence  firom  the  UK.  When  Greek  Cypriot  President 
Makarios  attempted  to  institute  majority  rule  on  the  island  in  late  1963,  violence 
erupted  on  a  large  scale.  Ethnic  Greeks  constituted  80  percent  of  C)q)rus' 
population  and  would  have  surely  succeeded  in  establishing  majority  rule  over  the 
Turkish  minority  if  no  outsiders  had  interfered.*®  Therefore,  the  center  of  gravity-  . 
the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement  for  Turkish  Cypriots,  was  the  benefactor 
relationship  with  the  mother  country,  Turkey.  The  Greek  Cypriot  center  of  gravity 
was  its  sheer  numbers,  which  allowed  it  to  dominate  the  population,  the  economy, 
and  to  some  extent  the  government  of  C)q)rus.’” 

UNFlCYP's  center  of  gravity  at  the  time  of  establishment  in  1964  was 
rooted  in  international  politics.  Much  of  the  interest  in  preventing  conflict  in 
Cyprus  came  about  as  a  result  of  the  Cold  War  and  Super  Power  competition.^ 

A  conflict  in  Cyprus  could  develop  into  an  intra-NATO  war  and  alter  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  This  was  a  clear  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  and  the  UN  Security  Council  recognized  it  as  such.^  Therefore, 
UNFlCYP's  center  of  gravity  was  international  support  for  peacekeeping  in  Cyprus. 
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To  prevent  war  on  Cyprus  and  possibfy  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  UN 
Security  Council  adopted  numerous  resolutions,  that  keep  UNFICYP  in  existence 
to  this  day. 

Recent  actions  surest  that  the  center  of  gravity  for  UNFICYP  is 
weakening.  Passage  of  UNSCR  789  in  ^/larch  1993  calls  for  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  fore^  troops  on  Cyprus  and  eventual  termination  of  tfie  UN  mission.’^  Canada 
has  already  pulled  its  support  for  UNFICYP  and  others  are  following  their  lead. 
Currently,  all  contributors  are  reducing  commitment  to  the  UN  mission.^'’ 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  altered  the  world's  political  situation  and 
UNFICYP's  center  of  gravity.  The  most  important  reason  for  UNFICYP’s 
continuance  now  is  based  primarily  on  humanitarian  factors.^’  Meanwhile,  the 
centers  of  gravity  for  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  remain  unchanged  and  are  not 
likely  to  differ  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Ethnic  conflicts  in  general  are  long-lived 
and  the  forces  that  sustain  them  are  not  easy  to  affect. 

Many  outside  factors  played  a  critical  role  in  forming  the  centers  of  gravity 
in  Cyprus.  As  seen  there,  a  peacekeeper  should  understand  the  centers  of  gravity. 
The  concept  may  help  him  determine  tfie  ori^nal  causes  of  the  conflict  and  why  it 
continues.  Identifying  centers  of  gravity  helps  determine  the  sources  of  strength  of 
each  party.  The  peacekeeper  may  not  be  able  to  affect  those  sources  or  centers  of 
gravity,  but  the  analysis  is  useful.  That  analysis  will  help  identify  the  areas  that  can 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  the  military  instrument.  Problem  areas  that  could  be 
solved  by  other  elements  of  national  or  international  power  may  be  identified. 
Additionally,  a  peacekeeper  may  be  better  able  to  protect  his  own  center  of  gravity 
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by  going  throng  the  mental  analysis  of  determining  friendly  and  belligerent  parties' 
centers  of  gravity. 

TRANSITION  AND  TERMINATION  OF  UNFICYP.  Cyprus  provides 
examples  of  both  types  of  transitions  previously  listed  in  the  doctrine  section.  The 
first  transition  to  occur  in  Cyprus  was  that  of  the  transfer  of  authority  type.  That 
transition  occurred  during  March  1964  with  the  arrival  of  Canadian,  Finnish,  Irish, 
and  Swedish  troops,  the  incorporation  of  British  troops  into  the  UN  force,  and  the 
establishment  of  UN  command  under  Lieutenant  General  Gyani  of  India.  Prior  to 
that  time,  British  forces  stationed  on  the  island  prevented  the  escalation  of  the 
conflict  to  full  blown  war  between  Greek  and  Tuikish  Cypriots.’**  FM  100-23 
states  that  such  a  "hand  over  of  operations  and  facilities  should  occur  much  like 
relief  in  place  operations."  This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  Cyprus.  For  the 
most  part  the  change  over  went  smoothfy.  This  was  because  the  units  involved  had 
sufficient  relief  in  place  doctrine.  A  weak  doctrine,  poorfy  trained  unit,  or  unit 
unfamiliar  with  relief  operations  could  have  made  transition  difficult  or  caused  the 
whole  mission  to  fail.  Another  type  of  transition  arises  when  there  is  no  change  in 
the  forces,  but  a  significant  change  in  the  UN  mission,  hi  Cyprus,  this  type 
transition  occurred  with  the  1974  Turkish  invasion. 

A  military  coup  by  Greek  Cypriot  extremists  in  the  National  Guard, 
overthrew  President  Makaiios'  government  on  15  July,  1974.  These  radical 
elements  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  population  posed  an  even  greater  threat  to  the 
Turkish  minority  on  the  island  than  before.  As  a  result,  Turkey  invaded  the  island 
on  20  July,  1974  and  eventually  occupied  the  northern,  predominantly  Turkish 
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portion  of  Cyprus,^  The  mission  of  UNFICYP  changed  to  deal  with  the  new 
conditions.  Instead  of  working  throughout  the  island,  conducting  extensive 
patrolling,  and  having  a  daily  presence  in  most  Cypriots  lives,  UNFICYP's 
personnel  were  reduced  to  separating  forces  along  an  extended  Green  Line.  This 
was  because  neither  Greek  nor  Turkish  communities  wanted  the  UN  soldiers  in 
their  territories.  However,  both  did  agree  to  a  UN  buffer  zone  as  a  means  to 
prevent  further  violence.  The  UN  buffer  zone  was  a  narrow’  corridor  between  the 
Turkish  national  army  in  die  north  and  Greek  Cypriot  forces  in  the  south.  Mihtary 
missions  now  resembled  routine  border  duties  more  than  traditional  peacekeeping 
missions.  Enthusiasm  for  the  UN  mission  on  the  part  of  the  contingents  themselves 
waned.  Training  value  decreased.  Despite  diis,  the  disciplined  and  well  led  umts  of 
UNFICYP  continued  to  successfully  exwute  the  UN  mandate.’® 

The  final  consideration  in  planning  peacekeeping  operations  involves 
termination.  As  already  stated,  UNSCR  789  of  March  1993  called  for  the 
reduction  of  foreign  troops  on  Cyprus.  It  also  outlined  a  five  step  process  for 
fiirthering  peaceful  coexistence  on  Cyprus  that  would  eventually  lead  to 
UNFICYP’s  termination.  Some  of  these  steps  fall  outside  the  purview  of  a 
peacekeeping  force,  but  most  apply  directly  to  the  role  of  the  peacekeeper.  First, 
the  resolution  called  for  a  reduction  in  UNFICYP's  deployed  strength  with  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  military  expenditures  by  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot 
forces.  Second,  UNSCR  789  called  for  what  amounted  to  a  more  extensive  UN 
Buffer  Zone  in  order  to  reduce  the  chance  of  accidental  contact  between  hostile 
forces.  Third,  the  resolution  called  for  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish  authorities  on 
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Cyprus  to  ease  UN  Buffer  Zone  crossing  restrictions  for  clearfy  non-military  traffic. 
Fourth,  the  resolution  called  for  both  communities  to  promote  "bi-communar 
{vojects  supported  by  the  UN  and  other  intemational  organizations,  to  encourage 
long  term  healing  of  ethnic  differences.  Filth,  both  communities  were  asked  to 
submit  to  a  UN  sponsored  census  that  could  be  used  to  resettle  populations  into 
more  homogeneous  regions  and  lessen  the  possibility  of  civil  strife,  primarily  in 
areas  on  the  current  UN  Buffer  Zone.’’ 

To  some  extent,  all  of  these  steps  will  require  support  by  UNFICYP 
military  units  in  ra'der  to  be  implemented.  The  UN  experience  in  Cyprus  has  been 
long  term  with  many  lessons  that  U.S.  forces  can  use  to  their  advantage.  First, 
termination  needs  plaiuiing  early  in  commitment  to  a  peacekeeping  operation. 
Termination  requires  the  peacekeeper  and  the  UN  to  define  endstates  for  the 
mission.  Without  termination  planning  mission  creep  may  set  in.  Second, 
termination  will  also  include  some  sort  of  transition  to  local  authorities,  fit  Cyprus, 
this  transition  will  be  from  the  UN  to  Greek  Cypriots,  Turkish  C5priots,  and  to 
Turkish  military  units  still  stationed  on  the  island.  Different  plans  will  have  to  be 
developed  for  all  three.  On  the  Green  Line,  some  sort  of  relief  in  place  with  local 
authorities  will  be  needed. 

Of  all  the  lessons  of  Cyprus,  perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  once  an 
edmic  conflict  gets  started,  it  is  very  hard  to  stop.  Likewise,  any  peacekeeping 
operation  involved  with  it  is  likely  to  be  long  term.  After  31  years,  UNFICYP  is 
still  operating,  preventing  bloodshed  between  Greek  and  Turk  in  an  intra-state 
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ethnic  conflict.  1978,  just  200  miles  to  the  southeast,  an  inter-state  conflict  was 
to  develop  that  would  also  require  a  peacekeeping  effort. 

IV.  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNlhlLl 

BACKGROUND.  The  problems  of  the  modem  state  of  Lebanon  are  many 
and  varied.  The  issues  that  caused  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Interim 
Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFTL)  in  1978  can  be  traced  to  the  Palestinian  problem  in 
Israel.  After  the  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948,  many  Palestinians  were 
either  forced  to  flee  or  chose  to  leave  their  homeland.  Most  settled  in  the  Arab 
nations  neighboring  Israel.  A  sizable  group  settled  m  Lebanon  with  most  Arab 
communities  in  the  southern  half  of  the  nation.®”  Some  of  the  Palestinians  that 
settled  in  Lebanon  became  members  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organization  or 
PLO.  In  the  years  between  1948  and  1978,  the  PLO  supported  an  increasing  array 
of  terrorist  acts  and  commando  raids  against  Israel  and  Israeli  citizens.®^  On  1 1 
March,  1978  a  PLO  commando  raid  near  Tel  Aviv  killed  37  and  wounded  76 
Israeli  citizens.  Israeli  intelligence  linked  the  raid  to  PLO  cells  based  in  southern 
Lebanon.®^ 

In  keeping  with  the  Israeli  policy  of  swift  retribution  for  terrorist  acts,  the 
Israel  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  invaded  Lebanon  on  14  March,  1978.  The  IDF 
occupied  most  of  Lebanon  south  of  the  litani  River.  Israel  apparently  intended  to 
root  out  PLO  base  camps  and  establish  a  buffer  zone  in  Lebanon  to  prevent  further 
crossings  of  the  border  by  terrorists  and  commando  units.  To  complicate  matters, 
the  Syrians  had  forces  in  the  area  that  were  attempting  to  prevent  Lebanon's 
on-going  civil  war  from  spilling  over  into  Syria.  On  15  March,  1978  the 
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government  of  Lebanon  requested  help  from  the  UN  Security  Council  in  forcing 
IDF  units  back  across  the  border  to  Israel.  In  response  to  Lebanon's  request  and  at 
the  United  States'  urging,  the  UN  Security  Council  adopted  Resolution  425.  That 
resolution  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanese  territory 
and  the  establishment  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon.^ 

Within  a  few  days,  the  UNSC  appointed  die  Chief  of  Staff  of  another 
peacekeeping  force  in  the  area  to  command  the  new  mission  called  for  in  UNSCR 
425.  Major  General  E.  A.  Erskine,  a  Ghanaian,  became  the  first  UNlf  lL 
commander.  Along  with  MG  Erskine,  most  of  the  early  UNIFEL  staff  came  from 
the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Oiganization  (UNTSO).  UNTSO  was  the 
first  ever  UN  peacekeeping  operation.  It  had  been  in  place  observing  the  truce 
between  Israel  and  neighboring  Arab  states  since  die  war  of  1948.®"  With  MG 
Erskine's  appointment,  the  UN  Security  Council  moved  swifdy  to  find  member 
nations  to  provide  the  peacekeeping  forces.  The  Council  also  established  a  planned 
end  strength  of  4,000  personnel.  The  initial  forces  came  from  Canada,  Fiji, 

France,  fran,  Ireland,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Senegal,  and  Sweden.  In  its  lifetime, 
UNIFTL's  composition  has  undergone  many  changes.  Nations  have  removed  their 
support  or  changed  the  type  units  allotted  to  UNUTL,  but  through  it  aD,  the  mission 
has  retained  a  Chapter  VI  orientation.®’ 

MANDATE  AND  TERMS  OF  REFERENCE.  The  mandate  under  which 
UNlf  lL  operated  was  UNSCR  425.  That  resolution  called  for  aH  UN  member 
nations  to  respect  the  sovereign  territory  of  Lebanon  by  withdrawing  military  forces 
from  its  soil.  The  Terms  Of  Reference  issued  by  the  UN  Secretary  Generd  on  19 
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March,  1978  described  how  he  envisaged  the  mandate's  enforcement  by  UNlblL. 
The  major  components  were: 

to  determine  cessation  of  hostilities  by  Israel,  to  confirm  Israeli 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  to  assist  the  Lebanese  government  to 
restore  its  authority  in  the  area,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  itself 
(UNIFIL)  in  an  area  of  operations.  The  area  of  operations  was  to 
be  defined  through  negotiations  with  the  parties"  (meaning 
-Lebanon,  Israel,  and  the  PLO).*® 

In  practical  terms,  the  mandate  and  the  Terms  Of  Reference  meant  that 
UNIFIL  had  to,  as  MG  Erskine  put  it,  "prevent  infiltration  of  armed  elements  into 
the  area  by  controlling  movements."®^  Not  only  did  armed  elements  mean  Israelis, 
but  also  PLO  members  and  splinter  Lebanese  factions.  Similar  to  Cyprus,  each 
player  in  the  situation  in  south  Lebanon  had  a  different  view  of  UNIFIL's  mandate 
and  mission.  Where  Cyprus  was  essentially  an  ethnic  conflict,  Lebanon  was  an 
issue  of  national  sovereignty.  The  differing  views  on  UNIFIL's  mandate  were 
primarily  between  nations  or  nation-states.  As  long  as  the  involved  nations  felt 
issues  of  sovereignty  were  at  risk,  little  could  be  done  by  the  peacekeepers  to 
enforce  UNSCR  425  under  chapter  VI  provisions.®® 

The  many  Lebanese  splinter  groups  operating  in  south  Lebanon  were,  in 
most  cases,  not  imder  the  control  of,  or  even  recognized  by  the  government  in 
Beirut.  Therefore,  they  represented  a  thorny  problem  for  UNIFIL.  Being 
Lebanese,  none  of  the  groups  felt  bound  to  abide  by  orders  issued  by  the 
peacekeepers.  The  Lebanese  splinter  groups  saw  themselves  as  freedom  fighters 
operating  in  their  own  coimtry.®*  The  actions  of  these  Lebanese  militias  revealed  a 
fundamental  weakness'  of  UNIFIL.  It  was  established  as  a  UN  Chapter  VI 
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operation  and  according  to  the  UN  charter,  such  missions  require  the  approval  of 
all  parties  to  the  conflict. 

UN  Charter,  Chapter  VI,  Article  38:  Without  prejudice  to  the 
provisions  of  Articles  33  to  37,  the  Security  Council  may,  if  all 
parties  to  any  dispute  so  request,  make  recommendations  to  the 
parties  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute.^ 

As  already  noted,  however,  the  Lebanese  militias  did  not  agree  to  UNCFlL’s 
mission.  In  fact,  they  saw  it  as  limiting  their  fireedom  of  action. 

Israel's  understanding  of  the  mandate  and  Tenns  Of  Reference  were  based 
on  their  national  security  issues.  In  their  view,  UNlf  lL  needed  to  remove  all 
Palestinians  from  south  Lebanon  and  prevent  any  further  crossings  of  tiie  border  by 
PLO  terrorists  and  paramilitary  groups.  The  IDF  even  suggested  what  the  area  of 
operations  should  be  for  UNIFIL.  This  required  occupying  Muslim  controlled 
zones  and  staying  out  of  the  Lebanese  Christian  controlled  areas  under  the 
leadership  of  Major  Haddad.  He  was  an  ally  of  tiie  Israelis  and  had  strong 
connections  to  tiie  IDF. 

The  area  for  UNlt  lL's  mandate  su^ested  by  the  Israelis  would  allow  the 
IDF  to  re-invade  with  litde  difficulty.  By  maintaining  control  of  the  Christian  areas 
of  south  Lebanon,  the  IDF  could  attack  towards  Beirut  to  punish  the  PLO  for  any 
future  terrorist  raids  or  acts.  Passing  through  UNIFIL  would  have  proved  difficult 
and  the  Israelis  purpose^  suggested  a  solution  that  would  allow  them  to  avoid  the 
UN’s  sector.  This  delineation  of  UNlf  lL's  sector  was  implemented  with  one 
exception.  Israel  did  not  completely  withdraw  fi-om  Lebanon.  The  IDF  maintained 
a  small  security  zone  along  the  border  and  positioned  itself  to  counter  either  threats 
fi’om  tiie  PLO,  or  limitations  on  its  fi-eedom  of  action  by  UNiML.®^ 
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The  PLO  had  yet  another  view  of  the  mandate  and  Terms  Of  Reference. 
The  PLO  was  recognized  by  all  of  the  neighboring  Arab  countries  as  an 
independent  nation.  Yassir  Arafat,  leader  of  the  PLO,  felt  that  UNSCR  425  did 
not  appfy  to  him  because  of  the  Cairo  Agreement  of  1969.  That  agreement  was 
between  the  PLO  and  Lebanon  and  authorized  the  PLO  to  conduct  business  in 
south  Lebanon.  Although  Arafat  promised  to  work  with  UNIFIL,  in  reality,  PLO 
guerrillas  made  repeated  attacks  on  UN  positions.  Additionally,  the  PLO 
contended  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  communities  in  UNEFIL's  zone 
based  on  the  humanitarian  grounds  sited  in  the  same  Cairo  Agreement.” 

The  problem  with  UNlPlL's  mandate,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day, 
concerns  the  very  nature  of  UN  Chapter  VI  missions.  As  stated  in  Article  38,  all 
parties  must  request  and  agree  to  a  solution.  With  UNIFIL,  no  party  other  than  the 
shaky  Lebanese  government  in  Beirut  requested  its  presence  or  was  properly 
consulted  prior  to  insertion  of  the  force,  hi  most  cases,  UNIFIL  inhibited  the 
freedom  of  action  of  all  parties  in  their  pursuit  of  agendas  and  interests.  Without 
prior  agreements,  no  one  felt  a  vested  interest  in  the  success  of  UNIFIL  other  than 
the  UN  itself”  In  sending  UNIFIL  into  Lebanon  so  early,  the  UN  Security 
Council  failed  to  follow  its  own  charter,  to  seek  and  receive  approval  of  all  players 
concerned  with  the  Chapter  VI  mission.  The  implications  in  such  situations  are  that 
peacekeepers  are  at  considerable  risk  with  little  chance  of  success.  Force  protection 
may  require  even  more  attention  than  it  normally  receives  in  traditional 
peacekeeping.  Peacekeeping  plaimers  may  need  to  anticipate  future  trouble  with 
die  mandate  and  the  operation.  Missions  may  need  to  be  designed  with  this  in 
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mind  from  the  beginning.  The  ROE  in  particular  may  need  careful  analysis  to 
anticipate  fiiture  difficulties  with  belligerent  parties. 

UNIFIL  ROE.  The  lesson  that  emerges  from  UNIFTL  concerning  ROE  is 
that  more  than  one  set  can  develop,  one  formal,  the  other  informal.  The  formal 
one  typically  develops  in  the  manner  described  by  FM  100-23.  The  UN  Security 
Council  authorized  UNIFIL  as  a  Chapter  VI  operation  and  established  a  formal 
ROE  which  included  the  use  of  force  in  self  defense.  Consequent^,  the  Force 
Commander  developed  his  ROE  in  line  with  these  directives  from  the  UN  Security 
Counsel.  As  suggested  by  the  mandate  section  above,  however,  not  everyone 
agreed  witili  the  mission.  As  a  result,  dieir  level  of  consent  for  UNlFlL  was  low.^ 
This  left  UNIFIL  personnel  with  a  dilemma.  They  were  conducting  missions  with 
self  defense  only  ROE,  in  a  situation  where  low  consent  by  die  belligerents  made 
protection  of  their  forces  difficult.®* 

The  low  consent  for  UNIFIL  by  nearly  all  parties  in  south  Lebanon  except 
the  Lebanese  government  in  Beirut,  resulted  in  die  development  of  an  alternate  set 
of  ROE.  In  large  measure,  this  came  as  a  result  of  harassment  and  retaliation  on 
UNIFIL  personnel  by  Lebanese  militia,  the  PLO  and  the  Israelis.  Lebanese  militias 
would  attack  or  ambush  any  national  contingent  that  shot  a  militiaman,  even  if  the 
UNIFIL  personnel  had  followed  their  ROE  correctly.  Additionally,  a  system  of 
blood  money  was  demand  of  UNIFIL  personnel  anytime  enforcement  of  its 
mandate  or  ROE  did  not  suit  a  particular  militia's  agenda.  UNIFIL  personnel  had 
to  weigh  the  consequences  of  enforcing  the  official  ROE,  such  as  retaliatory 
ambushes  or  extortion,  against  the  likely  benefits  of  their  actions.  This  meant  that 
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in  reality,  ROE  was  highly  local  in  character  and  true  enforcement  of  the  mandate 
was  difficult.®® 

Israelis  and  the  PLO  reacted  to  enforcement  of  the  mandate  and  ROE  by 
restricting  movement  with  roadblocks  of  UN  lb  IL  vehicles.  This  forced  UN 
peacekeepers  to  escalate  to  a  much  higher  level  of  violence  or  back  down.  Because 
UNCFIL's  intent  was  to  remain  a  Chapter  VI  operation,  the  latter  jdmost  always 
occurred.  Backing  down  in  such  situations  tended  to  weaken  UNlblL's  credibility 
and  made  the  mandate  even  less  effective.®^ 

MEDIA.  NGOs,  AND  PVOs.  The  problems  concerning  media  relations  in 
Lebanon  were  two  fold.  They  are  indicative  of  the  many  news  challenges  that  any 
peacekeeping  operation  will  face.  Most  media  groups  covering  UNlb'lL  were  from 
the  countries  that  participated  in  the  operation.  Consequently,  as  in  Cyprus,  those 
press  officials  wanted  news  and  human  interest  stories  from  their  nation's 
contingent  onfy.  Media  teams  believed  they  had  a  ri^t  to  direct  access  to  their 
own  countrymen.  They  did  not  feel  inclined  to  coordinate  their  activities  through 
the  Press  Information  Office  at  MG  Erskine's  Force  Headquarters  in  Naquoura, 
Lebanon.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that  MG  Erskine  and  his  staff  were  initially 
inexperienced  with  media  matters,  the  press  became  very  independent.  This  ran 
counter  to  the  desired  centralized  coordination  advocated  in  the  Peacekeeper's 
Handbook.  In  fact,  some  of  the  impetus  to  centralize  UN  press  releases  comes 
from  UNlFlL's  experience  in  Lebanon.®* 

Another  result  of  a  very  independently  minded  press,  was  relatively  hi^ 
casualties  in  their  ranks.  Some  groups  operated  in  dangerous  regions  with  no 
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escorts.  They  were  subsequently  either  killed  or  wounded  by  the  many 
independent  armed  factions.  The  deaths  of  newsmen  tended  to  undermine  their 
confidence  in  UNIFIL's  mission  and  its  ability  to  protect  them.  By  1979,  however, 
UNIFIL's  press  information  officer,  Timur  Goeksel  established  an  effective 
centralized  media  relations  system.  Slowfy,  the  media  developed  confidence  in 
UNIFIL’s  handling  of  press  issues.  By  the  time  of  Israel's  second  invasion  of 
Lebanon  in  1982,  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee,  UNIF  IL's  reputation  of  solid, 
accurate,  and  timely  media  briefings  had  been  firmfy  established.”  The  other 
factions,  governments,  or  organizations  operating  in  south  Lebanon  were  wildly 
biased  and  inaccurate  in  comparison  with  UNIF'IL  and  this  represented  a  major 
accomplishment  and  source  of  pride  for  MG  Erskine  and  his  staff. 

The  second  media  related  issue  in  Lebanon  concerned  Israel's  attempt  to 
undermine  UNIFIL's  moral  authority.  Because  Israel  never  really  wanted  UNIFIL's 
presence,  it  sponsored  numerous  programs  designed  to  win  the  loyalty  of  Lebanese 
citizens  in  south  Lebanon.  If,  as  Israel  believed,  UNlFlL  seemed  totally  ineffective 
to  the  Lebanese,  then  maybe  the  UN  would  withdraw  support  for  the  operation. 
Part  of  making  UNlF  lL  look  bad  was  to  make  the  IDF  look  good.  The  Israeli 
government  established  medical,  agricultural,  and  humanitarian  services  fi-ee  of 
charge  around  the  key  villages  in  the  south.  At  the  same  time,  Israeli  press  releases 
touted  the  accomplishments  of  it  actions  in  south  Lebanon,  while  denigrating  those 
of  UNEFIL.  To  counter  this  strategy  and  maintain  credibility,  UNlFlL  had  to  go  on 
a  media  relations  offensive  to  call  attention  to  its  own  humanitarian  efforts. 
Eventually,  UNlFlL  won  this  battle  of  public  relations  with  Israel  with  the  system 
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that  Timur  Goeksel  established  -  one  based  on  objectivity,  unlimited  access  for  the 
media,  and  honesty. 

Of  all  the  duties  performed  by  UMlf  lL,  the  one  considered  most  important 
and  successful  by  the  force  commander  was  humanitarian  assistance.  Except  for 
the  Christian  enclave  of  IVIaJor  Haddad,  most  of  south  Lebanon  was  Shiite  Muslim. 
This  was  also  the  most  economically  depressed  region  of  die  country.  The 
principle  PVOs  and  NGOs  conducting  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  area  were  the 
UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestinian  Refiigees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNWRA),  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  and  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).^“  All  of  these  organizations  worked  with 
and  to  some  degree  under  the  direction  ofUNlFlL.  The  force's  key  contribution  to 
those  organizations  consisted  of  security  and  mine  clearing  operations. 

Because  of  the  very  violent  nature  of  the  militias  and  the  large  amount  of 
unattended  ordinance  in  Lebanon,  these  civilian  groups  needed  military  protection. 
Mine  clearing  was  of  extreme  importance.  Many  areas  were  devoid  of  people,  for 
fear  of  the  mines.  Agriculture  collapsed  because  farmers  were  a&aid  to  plow  fields 
studded  with  unexploded  cluster  bomb  units.  As  a  result,  UNlf  lL  cleared  areas  so 
diat  citizens  could  move  back  in  and  humanitarian  services  could  be  provided 
safety.^*” 

Another  obstacle  to  bringing  in  civilian  hrnnanitaiian  agencies  was  the 
continued  presence  of  heavily  armed  teenage  males  in  the  south.  The  problem  was 
a  vicious  cycle.  These  young  males  were  armed  because  the  militias  paid  them  to 
help  control  the  countryside.  Many  would  have  preferred  to  work  in  a  normal  job, 
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but  tiiat  could  only  happen  in  a  safe  and  secure  environment  in  which  PVOs  and 
NGOs  operated.  As  long  as  the  youths  remained  armed,  it  prevented  the 
establishment  of  programs  that  could  provide  normal  jobs.  MG  Erskine  noticed 
this  dilemma  and  designed  a  two  phase  solution.  First,  UNif  lL  would  come  into 
an  area  to  sweep  for  mines  and  ordinance.  Then,  its  military  forces  could  provide  a 
secure  environment  for  the  short  term.  This  allowed  the  PVO's  and  NCjO’s  to  enter 
and  set  up  their  services.  UNlf  lL  was  an  enabling  force  for  the  NGOs  and  PVOs. 
MG  Erskine  encouraged  them  to  stay  for  die  duration  by  enacting  a  second 
program. 

MG  Erskine  queried  the  U.S.  ambassador  to  Lebanon,  Mr.  Dean,  on  the 
U.S.'s  ability  to  fund  a  jobs  training  program.  The  U.S.  government  approved  and 
the  Lebanese  YMC  A  started  a  vocational  skills  training  program  in  the  villages  of 
the  south.  Much  needed  trades  in  carpentiy,  stonemasomy,  and  plumbing  were 
taught.  These  trades  were  chosen  because  they  represented  the  precise  skills 
needed  to  repair  the  South's  infrastructure.  Then,  other  NGO's  and  PVO's  funded 
the  actual  construction  programs  that  were  manned  by  reformed  Lebanese 
youths.^®®  Although  these  programs  were  social  in  nature,  they  could  not  have 
been  started  without  the  initiative  of  the  UN  commander  and  the  protective 
presence  of  the  militaiy'  units  of  UNIFIL.  This  may  look  like  mission  creep,  but  the 
UN  force  commander  felt  it  a  necessary  step  towards  preventing  violence.  He 
believed  that  as  long  as  the  methods  used  did  not  violate  the  mandate,  and 
resources  were  available,  then  the  assistance  given  to  humanitarian  activities  was 
justified  and  necessary. 
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rw  AT.TJRS^  IN  UNIFIL.  The  first  nation  to  deploy  a  contingent  to  UNIFIL 


was  France.  French  forces  brought  a  number  of  contributions  to  die  UN  mission. 
France  had  long  experience  in  the  region  and  knew  the  difficulties  of  operating 
there.  As  a  result,  many  Lebanese  spoke  French,  thus  easing  language  barriers  for 
the  French  units.  There  was,  however,  some  resentment  amot^  the  Lebanese 
because  of  France’s  colonial  legacy  in  their  country.^®®  The  French  and  British 
invasion  of  Egj^t  during  die  1956  Suez  Crisis  also  caused  the  Arab  world  to 
mistrust  European  nations  even  as  late  as  1978.  The  force  commander  had  to  take 
care  in  how  he  used  his  French  assets  as  a  result  of  previous  history.^*® 

fran  also  deployed  a  force  to  Lebanon  in  the  early  stages  of  UNIFIL.  Iran 
is  a  Muslim  nation  that  is  mainly  Shiite.  The  majority  of  Lebanese  in  the  south  are 
also  Shiite.  As  a  result,  the  Iranian  contingent  had  instant  credibility  with  the  south 
Lebanese.  This  was  not  the  case  when  Iranian  units  operated  in  Christian  held 
areas.  On  the  whole,  the  Lranian  force  gave  very  effective  and  valuable  support  to 
UNIFIL  when  operating  in  Shiite  areas,  until  it  was  withdrawn  in  1979  due  to  the 
Iranian  Revolution. 

The  case  of  Iran  offers  the  planner  two  lessons.  First,  there  may  very  well 
be  great  wisdom  in  what  many  third  world  countries  believe  is  the  proper  method 
of  conducting  peacekeeping  operations.  They  propose  that  the  UN  General 
Assembfy  have  more  say  in  the  conduct  of  peacekeeping  operations.  If  this  were 
implemented,  the  third  world,  primarily  Afiica  and  the  Middle  East,  contends  that 
the  UN  would  lean  towards  regional  orientation  of  peacekeeping  missions.  It  is  die 
third  world's  opinion  that  the  best  peacekeepers  come  Irom  those  nations  that  best 
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understand  the  culture,  issues,  and  world  view  of  the  nation/s  in  conflict.^^^  Iranian 
participation  in  Lebanon  with  UNIFIL  is  an  example  of  this  regional  afBnity,  in  this 
case  manifested  through  a  common  religion,  translating  to  effective  peacekeeping. 
Such  regional  and  cultural  considerations  should  be  accounted  for  during  planning 
in  order  to  maximize  unit  effectiveness  and  possibfy  foster  greater  neutrality  for  die 
peacekeeping  force  as  a  whole. 

Second,  a  planner  needs  to  take  into  account  the  likely  continuity  of  a 
national  contingent.  For  example,  a  peace  operation  campaign  plan  may  need  to 
assign  critical  long  term  missions  only  to  those  forces  likely  to  remain  a  contingent 
for  the  duration.  This  is  not  to  say  that  anyone  in  UNIFIL  made  a  mistake  in 
assigning  Iran  important  missions.  Very  few  people  predicted  the  franiah 
Revolution  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  UNIFIL.  If  a 
planner,  however,  can  anticipate  a  force's  longevity,  then  he  ought  to  accoimt  for  it 
in  his  plan. 

The  last  nation  to  be  examined  is  Fiji.  The  Fijians  represent  the  type  of 
nation  that  may  attract  trouble  because  of  rigidity  in  enforcing  die  mandate.  The 
Fijians'  reputation  was  one  of  tenacity.  MG  Erskine  considered  them  to  be  the 
most  determined  contingent  of  UNIFIL  to  enforce  the  mandate  and  ROE.  The 
Fijians,  also  had  more  hostile  contacts,  shooting  incidents,  and  casualties  than  any 
other  force  in  UNIFIL.  The  PLO,  in  particular,  singled  out  the  Fijians  for 
increased  pressure.  The  PLO  felt  diat  Fijian  soldiers'  aggressive  enforcement  of  the 
mandate  made  PLO  fighters  look  weak  and  ineffective  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lebanese. 
Consequently,  the  PLO,  always  concerned  about  its  image,  fought  back  with 
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ambushes,  bombings  and  extortion  against  the  Fiji  battalion  (FDIBATT).  For  MG 
Erskine,  the  adversarial  relationship  between  FLUB  ATT  and  the  PLO  represented 
his  greatest  worry,  that  UNlFlL  would  become  either  a  Chapter  Vn  operation  or  be 
terminated  without  success.  As  a  result,  he  tried  to  place  the  Fijian  unit  in  the  most 
docile  of  UNlblL's  sectors  in  order  to  prevent  further  escalation.”^ 

CENTERS  OF  GRAVITY.  This  section  will  identify  the  centers  of  gravity 
of  the  Lebanese  government  in  Beirut,  of  Israel,  of  the  PLO,  and  of  UMlFlL  and 
their  implications  for  peacekeeping.  For  the  government  in  Beirut,  its  center  of 
gravity  lay  in  its  legitimacy.  It  had  just  come  through  a  terrible  civil  war  when  the 
Israeli  invasion  necessitated  the  establishment  of  UNlFlL.  Its  main  job  then  was  to 
extend  sovereignty  over  all  its  territory.  If  it  could  appear  to  the  world  and  the 
average  Lebanese  that  it  was  viable  and  fair,  it  would  survive.”'*  The  presence  of 
so  many  armed  camps  on  its  soil  made  its  center  of  gravity  vulnerable.  Without 
legitimacy,  Lebanon  would  continue  to  loose  territorial  integrity  and  the  violence 
would  grow.  A  stable  government  was  and  still  is,  Lebanon's  best  chance  for  peace 
and  UNlFlL's  best  chance  for  successful  termination.”^ 

The  PLOs  center  of  gravity  lay  in  financial  and  military  support  from  other 
Arab  nations.  If  Yassir  Arafat  and  the  PLO  lost  funding  and  arms  supplies,  then 
the  end  would  come  quickly.  But  no  nation  or  organization  was  able  or  wanted  to 
attack  tfie  PLO's  center  of  gravity.  That  would  require  Arabs  to  turn  their  back  on 
a  brother,  not  a  very  likely  outcome.”®  Even  when  Operation  Peace  for  Galilee 
forced  the  PLO  fi-om  Lebanon,  Arafat  continued  to  receive  support  in  and  fi'om 
other  Arab  nations.”^  Perhaps  the  onfy  way  that  any  party  could  have  affected  tiie 
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PLO  was  to  political^  eliminate  Yassir  Arafat,  hoping  tfiat  no  strong  leader  would 
emerge  after  him.  At  any  rate,  that  option  was  never  very  likefy  and  certainly  not 
realistic  as  a  solution  for  the  UN  to  pursue. 

The  PLO’s  center  of  gravity  may  have  been  out  of  reach  of  UNlPlL's  ability 
to  affect  it.  By  determining  that  the  PLO's  center  of  gravity  was  its  alliance  wifti 
and  support  from  other  Arab  nations,  a  peacekeeper  could  identify  UNIFIL's 
limited  options.  UNIFIL  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  other  nations  and 
therefore  could  not  affect  the  PLO's  center  of  gravity.  Identifying  a  center  of 
gravity,  however,  could  be  a  valuable  exercise  by  itself.  It  may  help  a  planner 
identify  the  things  that  can  be  affected  by  peacekeeping  operations  and  those  things 
that  cannot. 

Israel's  center  of  gravity  lay  in  its  overwhelming  militaiy  superiority  in  the 
region.  Coupled  with  a  firm  national  will,  its  center  of  gravity  was  nearty 
impossible  to  affect  and  thwarted  UNIFIL's  successfiil  execution  of  the  mandate 
short  of  going  to  a  Chapter  Vn  operation.  The  only  true  lever  on  Israel  was  the 
U.S.  If  UN  lb  IL  wanted  to  affect  Israel's  center  of  gravity  and  force  it  to  comply 
with  the  mandate,  then  the  U.S.  had  to  weigh  in  heavily  on  the  UN's  side.  That  has 
not  yet  occurred  and  perhaps  explains  why  the  mandate  remains  only  partially 
fulfilled."* 

UNIFIL's  center  of  gravity  is  much  the  same  as  UNFICYFs.  As  long  as 
the  UN,  the  United  States,  and  participating  nations  see  a  need  for  the  force  then  it 
will  continue.  Israel  still  maintains  a  buffer  zone  on  Lebanese  soil  which  is  in 
violation  of  file  original  mandate.  Lebanon  still  requires  considerable  support  in 
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maintaining  sovereignty  and  stability  over  its  volatile  southern  region.  At  any  rate, 
identifying  centers  of  gravity  is  a  useful  exercise  because  it  helps  a  planner 
understand  the  dynamics  of  his  situation.  With  this  analytical  tool  a  planner  may  be 
able  to  protect  Ws  own  center  of  gravity  and  identify  the  problems  he  cannot  solve. 
Areas  that  could  or  should  be  solved  by  diplomatic,  economic,  or  informational 
means  may  be  identified  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  agency. 

TRANSITION  AND  TERMINATION.  As  already  stated,  UNIFIL  continues 
today.  Part  of  the  planning  for  transition  and  termination  must  include  defense  and 
foreign  aid  packages  to  the  official  government  of  Lebanon.  Security  assistance 
and  foreign  internal  defense  (FDD)  measures  will  likely  become  important  in  the 
transition  phase.  When  the  day  does  come  for  the  plaimer  to  write  a  concept  for 
the  end  of  a  mission  like  UNIFIL,  the  Operations  Other  Than  War  (OOTW) 
principle  of  perseverance  will  be  key.  Transition  will  likely  be  a  lengthy  process. 
Redeployment,  will  need  to  take  into  account  that  effective  security  measures  must 
be  maintained  by  a  viable  Lebanese  government  and  military.  This  implies  an 
orderly  and  gradual  transition  to  Lebanese  control.  Termination  in  Lebanon,  also 
requires  endstates  to  be  defined  by  the  UN.  Those  endstates  are  already  in  the 
mandate  for  UNIFIL.  If  all  outside  powers  were  to  withdraw  firom  Lebanon,  then 
UNIFIL's  mandate  would  be  fulfilled.  As  long  as  the  Beirut  government  remains 
unable  to  provide  stability  in  south  Lebanon,  then  the  IDF  is  unlikely  to  leave. 
UNIFIL  illustrates  that  the  problems  that  require  the  presence  of  a  peacekeeping 
force  are  intractable  and  nearly  impossible  to  solve  without  great  effort,  skill,  and 
time. 
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V.  Conclusions 


UN  operations  continue  in  Cyprus  and  Lebanon  to  this  day.  UNFICYP  is 
now  31  years  old  and  UNDFIL  is  17  years  old.  They  demonstrate  the  extreme  in 
the  OOTW  principle  of  perseverance.  They  are,  however,  valuable  teaching 
vehicles  for  future  peace  operation  campaign  planners  in  die  U.S.  armed  forces. 
This  monograph  has  provided  details  to  the  five  broad  categories  of  peace 
operation  campaign  planning  offered  in  FM  100-23.  The  author  believes  that  those 
considerations  have  two  important  purposes.  First,  they  are  a  good  anafytical  tool 
to  stu^  past  peace  operations  and  second,  they  help  a  planner  prepare  for  future 
missions.  In  the  process  of  using  them  as  an  anafytical  tool,  the  monograph  has 
identified  some  additional  details  for  the  five  considerations  in  planning  peace 
operation  campaigns. 

Understanding  the  mandate  and  the  Terms  Of  Reference  .  This  is  the  first 
and  possibfy  the  most  important  step  to  designing  a  successful  peace  operation 
campaign  plan.  Planners  must  realize  that  each  faction  is  likely  to  have  its  own 
view  of  the  mandate  and  the  peacekeepers'  mission.  These  views  may  be  violent^ 
opposed  to  one  another.  Part  of  the  peacekeepers  mission  will  be  to  educate  the 
disputing  parties  on  the  nature  of  Chapter  VI  operations  and  the  specifics  of  the 
mandate.  Additionally,  the  mandate  may  be  rather  vague  in  the  early  st2^es. 
Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  UN  Sectuity  Council  resolutions  and  statements 
by  the  Secretary  General  as  the  operation  continues.  Such  proclamations  then 
have  to  be  coordinated  with  each  national  contingent's  command  structure  to  insure 
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that  they  continue  to  agree  to  participate  under  the  new  guidance.  In  some  cases, 
all  parties  to  a  conflict  may  not  agree  to  the  peacekeepers'  presence.  This  makes 
for  a  difficult  situation  where  success  of  the  peacekeepii^  operation  may  be 
marginal  or  nonexistent.  In  such  situations,  force  protection  will  need  careful 
attention.  A  peacekeeping  planner  will  need  to  be  involved  early  on  with  ROE 
development  and  possibly  with  die  mandate  and  Terms  Of  Reference. 

Development  of  the  ROE .  A  planner  must  carefully  examine  all  statements 
from  the  UN.  Sometimes  guidance  concerning  ROE  is  issued  in  other  than  ROE 
documents.  Continuous  review  of  the  ROE  to  see  if  it  remains  valid  is  important. 
ROE  development  is  a  complex  matter  as  alrea(fy  acknowledged  in  U.S.  Army 
doctrine.  What  is  not  so  obvious,  is  that  local  conditions  may  result  in  ROE  quite 
different  than  those  established  by  the  UN  Security  Council,  force  commanders  or 
different  national  contingents.  Peacekeepers  in  chapter  VI  operations  are 
pardcularty  vulnerable  to  extortion  and  threats  of  violence.  Such  intimidation  could 
weaken  die  will  to  enforce  the  mandate  and  the  ROE.  If  a  planner  notices  that 
consent  for  the  peacekeeping  force  is  low,  he  should  immediately  reexamine  the 
ROE  to  see  if  modifications  are  needed.  And  finally,  a  planner  must  determine 
what  effect  changing  the  ROE  could  or  should  have  on  the  mandate  and  the  daily 
conduct  of  operations. 

Media.  NGOs.  PVOs.  and  UN  partners  be  considered  as  primary  plovers. 
Planners  should  recognize  the  UN’s  desire  to  centralize  press  releases  through  the 
Press  Information  Office.  FM  100-23,  in  media  considerations,  identifies  several 
press  concerns.  The  only  significant  difference  between  the  press  section  of  the 
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Peacekeepers  Handbook  and  FM  100-23  concerns  the  role  of  the  PIO.  FM  100-23 
does  not  address  or  even  mention  the  PIO.  Given  the  importance  the  UN  places  on 
the  PIO's  role  in  peacekeeping,  a  change  or  addition  to  the  manual  may  be  in 
order.  The  lesson  learned  from  UNIFIL  on  the  media  is  that  centralized 
coordination  of  press  relations  and  reporting  is  difficult  and  not  well  received. 
Despite  this  fact,  a  peacekeeping  operation  can  be  well  served  by  a  proactive,  open, 
and  honest  program  for  dealing  with  the  media.  Such  understanding  is  also 
valuable  in  working  with  humanitarian  organizations.  In  many  cases,  the  actions  of 
hmnanitarian  organizations  help  solve  the  problems  that  are  the  source  of  violence, 
e.g.,  unemployed  and  heavily  armed  individuals.  Therefore,  the  militaiy  planner 
must  consider  these  organizations  in  his  operations  because  their  success  will 
frequentfy  contribute  to  his. 

A  planner  should  follow  the  guidelines  for  media  relations  and  humanitarian 
activities  developed  in  UNFICYP  and  UNIFIL  which  are  shown  in  chapter  VIH 
and  chapter  XI  of  the  Peacekeeper’s  Handbook.  Because  all  peace  operations  are 
different  and  constantly  changing,  coordination  with  the  media  and  humanitarian 
organizations  requires  constant  if  not  daily  updates  and  briefings.*^  In  all  dealings, 
the  peacekeeper  must  remain  open  and  honest.  Additionally,  peacekeepers  must 
remember  that  people  from  these  organizations  are  not  militaiy.  A  cooperative,  less 
directive  approach  should  provided  better  results  with  diese  types  of  organizations. 

When  considering  UN  partners,  three  factors  appfy.  Understand  that  they 
have  their  own  doctrine,  training  levels,  and  views  of  the  mandate  and  ROE. 

Failure  to  properly  account  for  these  differences  could  scuttle  the  peacekeeping 
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mission.  When  assigning  missions  and  sectors  of  responsibility  consider  past 
experience  in  the  region  and  the  likely  longevity  in  the  UN  operation  of  each 
national  contingent.  Also,  plan  for  longer  execution  and  planning  times  because  of 
language  and  cultural  differences.  Remember  that  additional  liaison  and  translator 
personnel  will  be  critical  to  effective  coordination. 

Consideration  of  friendly  and  belligerent  centers  of  gravity  is  important. 

In  peacekeeping  operations  it  may  be  that  identifying  the  center  of  gravity  is  a 
valuable  exercise  in  of  itself.  A  peacekeeper  may  not  be  able  to  actually  affect  the 
centers  of  gravity,  but  at  least  he  will  understand  all  players'  strengths  and  weakness' 
and  why  the  coitOict  continues  to  exist.  He  may  be  able  to  tell  what  changes  he  can 
make  to  the  causes  of  the  conflict  and  where  his  efforts  are  likely  to  fail. 
Additionally,  he  may  be  better  able  to  protect  his  own  center  of  gravity  and  thus 
ensure  success  of  the  UN's  mission. 

Plan  for  transition  and  termination  of  the  UN  mission.  Transition  can 
include  hand  over  of  a  unilateral  action  to  a  UN  peace  operation  or  a  significant 
change  in  the  current  mission,  such  as  going  fi:om  a  UN  chapter  VI  to  UN  chapter 
Vn  mission.  In  regards  to  termination,  plan  for  the  hand  over  of  missions  to  local 
civilian  authorities,  humanitarian  organizations,  and  indigenous  military  forces. 
Without  early  planning  for  transition  and  termination,  success  may  be  difficult  and 
mission  creep  unavoidable. 

In  summary,  UN  peace  operations  are  complicated  and  usually  long  term 
affairs.  The  more  information  a  planner  can  gather  on  all  parties'  \iews  of  the 
issues,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  design  a  successful  campaign  plan.  FM  100-23's 
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plaiming  factors  for  peace  operations  are  valid,  but  more  detailed  knowledge  is 
required  in  each  area  in  order  to  succeed. 
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